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Editorial. 


A College such as ours, teeming with complex activities, and constantly 
and deeply absorbed in them, might well find excuse for a sort of corporate 
introspection. Looking into itself must be one of its commonest obsessions ; 
there must be, to some pardonable extent, institutional egotism. That is to 
be expected, and is safe enough as long as there is no insensitiveness to 
limits beyond which it would be dangerous to push self-centred interests. 
It is a danger which, generally speaking, threatens only the infancy of a 
College. The R.C.M. is tolerably old, tolerably safe. Even if we positively 
longed to be self-centred it is much too late to become so. Our own 
history offers us safety ; a knowledge of the histories of our sister 
Institutions places us beyond all risk. 

This summer the Royal Academy of Music celebrated its hundredth 
birthday, with every sign of honour and esteem, not only from those who 
are chiefly concerned with music, but also from all who readily give the 
praise that is due to any prolonged and markedly successful effort on 
behalf of sound education. 

Concerned as we are in a parallel effort, all Collegians are attuned to 
the right note of praise on such an occasion as the Royal Academy’s 
Centenary, and without doubt there has been a most sincere admiration 
felt among us all for what the Academy has meant and done for Music in 
this country. 

It is to be supposed that in all countries, and in all ages, centenaries 
have exercised a queer fascination over men’s minds.  Prodigious 
change—such as death; a prodigious milestone—such as a century : 
these alone, to a superficial observer, seem to suggest to the outside world 
that there may be something to weep over, or something to rejoice about ; 
and—as far as the casual observation goes—all the rest may be relegated 
to the limbo of the forgotten. But we of the R.C.M. have not withheld 
admiration for the R.A.M. until such time as it could wag the sage old 
finger of the centenarian at us. All sorts of impressive fingers it has wagged 
at us—the Pioneer finger; the Sterndale Bennett-Alexander Mackenzie- 
Arthur Sullivan-Arnold Bax fingers; the hospitable finger; and—ask our 
players in the field—the Sports finger. Always it has been the sort of 
finger one pays prompt attention to. . . . And apart from these signs, 
our own late Director, Sir Hubert Parry, based one of his addresses (it was 


in 1911) upon a sane estimation and warm-hearted eulogy of the virtues of 
our senior and loyal rival—and the spirit of that address touches all 
Collegians who are familiar with it. 
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It is of interest to record here the message sent by the President and 
Council of the Royal College of Music to the Governing Body of the 
Royal Academy of Music :— 

“We, the President and Council of the Royal College of Music, 
desire to offer to the Royal Academy of Music our warm congratulations 
and hearty good wishes on the occasion of the celebration of the Centenary 
of the Foundation of that great Institution. 

“Through the relatively short period of the existence of the College 
we have looked to the oldest of the great musical institutions of England 
with the knowledge that its experience and wisdom were always devoted to 
the service of music. No little encouragement has been given to others 
engaged in the cause of musical education by the example set them by 
the Academy. 

“We have been particularly fortunate in the intimacy of our associa- 
tions with the Academy, and have derived inspiration in our artistic 
pursuits from the kindness we have so consistently received at its hand. 


“Our cordial relations in the work of the Associated Board have 
not only cemented our friendship, but have also resulted in raising the 
standard of music teaching throughout the country. 


“Tt is the sincere hope of the College that the Royal Academy of 
Music may be guided through the coming century with the same enlighten- 
ment of purpose as has characterised, in so great a degree, the past thirty- 
five years of its history, and that in the time to come our two Institutions, 
linked as closely as ever, may be found to have before them those ideals 
for music which are only possible of realisation by societies whose roots lie 
deep down in the experience of years, and whose growth has been fostered 
by enlightened effort.” 


A Little Song of Mountains and Music. 
Sweeter to my ears than the flutes and violins 


Is the lapping of lake water where the mountain foot begins ; 


And dearer to my thought than the clamoring trumpet’s call 
Is the crying of snow water where the mountain torrents fall ; 


But holier to my heart than the grand cathedral choirs 
Are the slender-shafted pine aisles and the lonely mountain spires. 


M.MLS. 
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Director's Address. 


It is with great regret that we are unable to print the Director’s 
Address in this number of the MaGazing. Sir Hugh Allen’s recent 
unfortunate illness made it impossible for him to prepare his Address 
for publication. He hopes, however, to include it in next term’s 
Magazine. 


Hubert Parry. 


(Ain Address by the Rt. Hon. Lord Gladstone, on the occasion of the 
Unveiling of the Memorial Tablet in Gloucester Cathedral, 
September 6th, 1922). 


On the Tablet which I have had the privilege of unveiling, are 
these lines written by the Poet Laureate :— 

“From boyhood’s eager play called by the English Muse 
Her fine Scholar to be, then her Masters’ compeer, 
A Spirit elect whom no unworthy Thought might wrong, 
Nor any Fear touch thee, joyously o’er life’s waves 
Navigating thy Soul into her holy Haven ; 
Long these familiar Walls shall re-echo thy Song, 
And this Stone remember thy bounteous gaiety 
Thy honour and thy grace and the love of thy Friends.” 

My duty to-day was given to me as one of the few still living 
who were associated with Hubert Parry at school, in subsequent years, 
and at the Royal College of Music. I was one of some 50 boys in 
Evans’ House at Eton, recklessly and ignorantly intolerant of artistic 
practices, hostile to anything which we did not consider belonged to our 
school life. But boys in the mass are capable of forming sound 
judgments, and there was that in Parry as a boy which swept us from 
prejudice to constant admiration and affection. His fearless flashing figure 
in the football field and athletics, his enthusiasm for his house and school, 
his rough attractive heartiness to boys of all ages won and kept our hearts 
in those far off days. From the first the love of music constrained him. 
We learnt to listen for the daily sound of his piano and his voice in the 
intervals free from school work and games, because we felt that there was 
that in him which was above and beyond us. The qualities of the boy— 
freshness, vigour, sincerity, fervour, idealism were the qualities of the man 
through life until death. 

Many of the world’s great men have had bitter enemies ; few of them 


have had none. Often it is no tribute to a man to say that he had no 
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enemies. But when it can be said in truth of a man who in action faced 
the world with the burning zeal of a missioner, speaking and practising his 
faith strongly through a long stretch of years, of tributes it is one of the 
greatest, 

Itis true of Hubert Parry. Resolute in saying and doing what he 
thought right, his open words brought people young and old to realities ; 
his unconquerable humour and his transparent honesty softened asperities ; 
his free generous sympathies sweetened controversy. Pure in mind, ardent 
in temperament, understanding humanity, striving for the mastery of 
everything to which he put his hand, making the best of everyone, rejoicing 
in life and in life’s mission, he carried himself forward and carried others 
to higher conceptions and higher standards. 

Irom 1883 to 1895 he was Professor of Musical History and 
Literature at the Royal College of Music, and from 1894 to October 7th, 
1918, Director. 

Though his daily life was occupied by the routine of administration 
and constant ceremonial calls, he maintained his wide active outlook 
without a break, following the movements of public events, ever adding 
to the intellectual stores of his mind. His addresses to the students at 
the opening of term through the 24 years of his Directorship are models 
of humorous, wise, luminous advice and warning on training, character, 
taste, on the objects and the higher duties of life. Steady concen- 
tration on the study of music was essential for musical careers ; but he 
dwelt constantly on the mischief and dangers of over absorption in formulas 
and technique. All had to pass “through knowledge to understanding.” 
‘The study of poetry, history, philosophy and literature was essential to the 
highest development of musical art in every branch ; for it led to “the 


» 


understanding of the great world outside it. Under his inspiring 
directorship 3,876 students, with but few exceptions, passed through the 
College into the musical profession with the stamp of his individuality and 
genius. 

Through life his passion was for achievement in his own sphere by 
the fullest use of his own aptitudes. | Achievement founded on long 
laborious effort, resulting in structures from which everything mean, care- 
less, untidy and tawdry was rigorously banished. It was achievement of 
that kind which was the glory of his work at the College in the musical 
and educational training of the young people who loved him, in the remark- 
able books which he wrote with untiring industry and great learning, in the 
imperishable musical compositions which he gave to the world and to 
posterity. 
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He never imposed himself on anyone. By his own characteristics he 
convinced, inspired, led. “~ Like draws like.” Principle, as a golden thread, 
ran through his life in conduct as in music. I remember being with him in 
a famous church listening to the playing of a well-known organist. “Ah,” 
he broke out suddenly, ~he has no business to do that. He knows better.” 
Hubert Parry hitched his waggon to a star. 

Whether he was the greatest English composer since Purcell is an 
academic question. But his fame as a musician has a wider basis. In 
comprehensiveness of view, in depth of insight, in the stimulus of all that 
he wrote, few if any have had an influence so wide and good in bringing 
the mind of the nation to the true meaning of music in its most direct 
bearing on thought, religion and life. 

To the development of modern music he kept in measured relation, 
maintaining to the last his discriminating enthusiasm, severely critical of 
mere search for novelty or of anything which betrayed or lowered the 
right standard, but always seeing and rejoicing in the continuity of progress. 

In the words of a great authority and friend, “He represents in 
music the essential sanity of the English genius, its mixture of strength and 
tenderness, its breadth, its humour, its entire freedom from vanity and 
affectation. . . . By sheer force of his own personal sincerity and 
goodness, he has transmuted the service of art into the unalloyed gold of 
worship and adoration.” 

In thankfulness to God for the memory of him, I ask you to stand 


up. (The audience rose.) 
* % % % % 


And now if you desire a monument more spiritual and lasting than 

stone, listen and remember. 
TASS 

Lord Gladstone’s concluding words, “Listen and Remember,” 
exactly picture the dominant feeling which underlay the occasion. The 
unveiling of the memorial tablet was a pause in the week’s music, a 
pause for remembrance. The subsequent programme of the festival gave 
opportunity to listen to several of the finest works which Sir Hubert Parry 
has left us. The Ode, “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” completed the ceremony of 
unveiling; the same evening the concert in the Shire Hall began with his 
Symphonic Variations for orchestra, and on the following day we were 
given in the Cathedral both the unaccompanied Motet “There is an 
Old Belief” and the short “Ode to Music,” written for the opening of the 
concert hall at the College. All these things brought a host of memories 
to us Royal Collegians who attended the festival. 
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The actual ceremony was simple. The tablet placed on the west 
wall of Gloucester Cathedral bears only the name and dates “ Hubert 
Parry, 1848-1918” with the commemorative verses by Dr. Bridges which 
Lord Gladstone quoted. ‘The whole is surrounded with a frame on which 
the arms of the Parry family, of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
of Eton and Exeter College, and of other scholastic institutions with 
which he was connected, are blazoned. The Royal College of Music and 
the Royal Yacht Squadron are represented by monograms, so that the 
frame itself recalls the major activities of Parry’s life apart from his 
composition. 

A procession was formed consisting of representative musicians, with 
the Bishop and Dean of Gloucester. Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Henry Hadow, Professor Granville Bantock 
and Dr, Brewer, wearing their Doctor’s robes, accompanied Lord Gladstone 
to the west end of the Cathedral. ‘The Dean formally accepted the tablet 
as a gift to the Cathedral, Lord Gladstone unveiled it, and the Bishop 
offered dedicatory prayers. When the procession returned to the Orchestra 
Lord Gladstone, standing at the conductor’s desk, delivered the speech 
recorded above, at the close of which the whole congregation stood for a 
moment in reverent silence. 

The silence was broken by the orchestral prelude to “ Blest 
Pair of Sirens.” Sir Hugh Allen, at Dr. Brewer’s request, conducted this 
work. It is unnecessary to dwell on its impressiveness in these circum- 
stances. At all times one feels it to be one of those clear echoes of the 
“celestial consort,” which only the few great works of music can give. In 
this atmosphere of listening and remembrance the aspiration of its 
climax, ‘“‘to live with Him and sing in endless morn of light,” was 
overwhelming. H. C. Cotes. 


Visit of Her Majesty the Queen. 


On Tuesday, July 11th, the College was proud to welcome her 
Majesty the Queen at a performance of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams’s “The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains,” and a Scene from “ Pickwick 
Papers,” by Dr. Charles Wood. 

Sunday clothes and a slightly feverish atmosphere are to be found 
where Royalty enters, and College officials were no exception to this rule. 
Beyond this no formal preparations were made, and the usual “confused 
noise within” (as stage directions have it) continued unabashed. At three 
o'clock her Majesty arrived in a car, attended by the Lady Mary Trefusis 
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(whose keen interest in music is well-known), and was received in the 
Entrance Hall by the Director and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George 
Macmillan. They made their way at once to the Parry Opera Theatre by 
the East staircase. After the National Anthem had been sung by the 
assembled audience unaccompanied, the two works were performed. Her 
Majesty was evidently delighted by the delicate orchestral playing and 
restrained acting in the episode from “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” as well as 
by the imaginative setting of the scene, the lighting effects being particu- 
larly suggestive. In strong contrast to this poetical atmosphere, the 
broad humour and lively presentation of the scene from “ Pickwick 


Papers” was equally appreciated by her Majesty. In the interval several 
presentations were made, including the respective Composers, the Con- 
ductors, Mr. Arthur Bliss and Mr. S. P. Waddington, the producers, Mr. 
Proctor-Greg and Mr. Michael Wilson, Mrs. Gotch, who designed the 
costumes, and several members of the Council. After signing the Visitors’ 
Book, her Majesty was shown the sunk orchestra and the stage, and left 
shortly afterwards to the tune of a noisy send-off from the students. The 
genuine interest which the visit aroused in her Majesty has been translated 
since into a “royal” gift of magnificent material for performers’ dresses. Thus, 
so long as Opera flourishes in College, shall we be reminded in a most 
pleasurable way of her Majesty’s unfailing habit of doing that little extra in 
gracious action which gains our affection as well as our respect. 
Marcarer Bow sy. 


College Concerts. 


Wednesday, May 24 (Chamber Music). 
ORGAN SOLO— | VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 


Symphony, No.6, in G minor, Op. 42..Widor | a. Poem + HM. Stanley Taslor 
(First movement) | (exhibitioner) 
| 4. Rondo, Op. 94... «« Duordih 


Donatp B. Sprinck, A.R.C.M. 
Z Haroun A. Bates. 


SONGS .. a. To Daisies .. Pratl 7 | SONGS .. a. Dreams .. ‘a On : 
: ze DovelaIPhiloscahy 1) og Quilter | 4. Expectancy... ie b Wagner 


DONALD MATHER BARBARA SAMUEL, A.R.C.M. (Scholar), 


QUARTET for Strings in D major, Op. 11— 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, Tchathousky 
in G major, Op. 96.. Beethoven 1. Moderato ¢ semplice. 
1. Allegro moderato. | 2. Andante cantabile. 
2. Adagio espressivo. 3. Scuerzo : Allegro non tanto. 
3. Scuerzo : Allegro. 4. Finace: Allegro giusto, 
4- Poco allegretto. | Tuomas J. Jonws (Scholar), 


M. Jean Le Frevee, a.r.cem. 
S. Axcus Morison (Scholar), j (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 


Pierre E. Tas (Exhibitioner), | CEN HET IES CEKTING HAR UCH 
| INNEZ . Ske y ACM, 


(Gowland. Harrison Scholar), 
Gena A. MItnn, 





VOCAL DUETS— 


} 
Be athe ma boealc i I G.Henschel | Accompanists— 
4 ; oF | A. Davins ADAMs, 
Vivienne C. CHattTerton (Scholar). S. Ancus Moruison (Scholar), 


Ursvta J. GALE, A.R.C.M. Nora H. Grunesaum. 
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Thursday, June 8 (Chamber Music). 


SEXYVET for Strings, in B flat major, Op. 18— 
Brahms 
t. Allegro 1a non troppo. 
2. ‘TUMA CON VAKIAZIONL! Andante ma moderato 
3. Scnunzo : Allegro molto 
4. Ronpo : Poco allegretto ¢ grazioso, 


Main K, Winson, a.it.c.at. (Scholar). 
Doris M. THarcnuir, ance. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Anni WOLEK, AAC. 
Mornm. M, Harr 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Manjonte Fi, ous 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Ipa F. M, Srawcin. 
SONG 


The dreary steppe..A. Gretchaninov 
Donvotiy B. Crank. 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 
Adagio and Allegro... Boccherint 
(from Sonata, No. 6) 


Ipa F. M. Srarkte. 


Friday, June 9 (Orchestral). 


OVERTURIE .. Oberon Weber 


SONG Penelope's Mourning (Odysseus) — 
Max Bruch 
Caritenine Thomson Sairic (Lexhibitioner) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in A minor, Op 16..Grieg 
1. Allegro moderato. 
a, AdagioAllegro marcato—Quasi Presto. 


Karin B. McQuirry, area. (Scholar). 


Thursday, June 22 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings, 
in A major, Op. 26.. Brahms 
1, Allegro non troppo. 2. Poco adagio. 
3. Scherzo ; Poco Allegro. 4. Finate: Allegro. 
E.vaerat pe Jresiy, A.KCM. 
Tan Lit Fev, a.RecoM, 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Mune M, Harr 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
Iba FL OM. Starkin, 
SONGS a. \ Broken Song .. 
4 Night Song 
Runy Suerrerp, ARC, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a. Evocation l Alkenis 

& El Puerto se pee sCenes 

Joan Buacx (Asstd. Board Exhibitioner) 


SONGS— 

a. The bonny wee thing 
& Tibbie Dunbar .. luz. Proctor-Gresg 
ce Bonnie Lesley ay | (Scholar) 
dO, guid ale comes .. 

Qvith accompaniment for Flute, Harp and 

String Quartet) 
Couin E, T. Asnpows. 


C.I. Stanford 
Cyrtl Scott 


Accompaniment— 
Bruce Mclay (Scholar). 
Wavrrr T. C. Anus. 
Pierre Tas (Exhibitioner), 
Manis E. Witson, a.k.cM. (Scholar). 
Anxr WOLFE, A.R.GM. 
Gena A, Minne. 
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SONG .. Dido's Lament (Dido and Aincas)— 


Purcell 





Otive M. Hino. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata, No. 5, Op. 53.-Scriabine 


Everyn W. WICLIS, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


VOCAL QUARTETS— 
Gipsy Songs, Op. 112 .. Brahss 
Mary C. Hessecc. 
Mary Hawortu. 
Stancey A. G. RicHarDson. 
Joun J. ANpkews (Scholar). 


Accompanists— 


Everys W. Wits, a.k.C.M. oa 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
S. Ancus Moxrison (Scholar). 


SONG .. Ihave attained to power 


(Boris Godounov)..Moussorgsky 
Joun J. Anprews (Scholar). 


SYMPHONY in D minor .. +. César Franck 


1, Lento ; Allegro non troppo 
2, Allegretto, 
3. Allegro non troppo. 


Conductors— 
Tue Dirnveror axnp Aprtan C, Bout. 


, SONATA for Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
| in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2.. Beethoven 


1. Adagio sostenuto ed espressivo. 
2, Allegro molto, pil tosto presto. 
3. Ronpo: Allegro. 


Dorotrny M. ANSELL, A.R.C.M. 
Mary J. Mureny (Liverpoul Scholar). 


| VOCAL QUARTETS, Op. 92 
a. O charming Night ! 
é Late Autumn. 
c. Evensong. 
| da. Why? 
| Mary C. Hessecr. ) 
Constance KE, Taycor (Scholar). 
ARCHIBALD WINTER. 
Joun J. Anprews (Scholar). 


Brahaes 


| 

| Accompanists— 

} Owen HUGHES. 

| S. AnGus Morrison (Scholar). 
| 

| 
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Tuesday, July 4 (Extra Orchestral) 


THREE SHORT ODES 

for Chorus and Orchestra... Wickolas Gatty 

Tue Cxoratr Crass. 
Conductors— 
- Truth is a golden thread— 
Joun F Suerxerpson, 

Unfathomable Sea—ALan E. DicKINSON. 
To suffer woes—THE Direcror. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in D minor .. Back 
Epona M. Garrarp (Exhibitioner). 
Co dvctors— 
- Allegro risoluto—Harotp W. Davipson. 
. Adagio—CLauor M, Sairu-Donswortn. 
3. Allegro moderato—Lestik P. HuGains. 


ye 


no 


AIR O, don fatale (Don Carlos) 
Doris Dutson, a.r.c.ot. (Scholar). 


Conductor—Apbkian C. Bounr. 


VIOLIN SOLO .. 


Verai 


A night song Sidney Bett 
(Foli Scholar) 
Kennetu M. SKEAPING, A.R.C.M. 

(Gowland-Harrison Scholar), 


Conductor—Micnart H. Witson, 


Thursday, July 6 (Chamber Music). 


VARIATIONS for two Pianofortes on a theme 
by Haydn, Op. 56 4... Brahms 
Maipa Hooker, a.k.C.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
KATHLEEN GILLIAT. 


SONG 


Adieux de I'hdtesse Arabe 
Auice M. Nixon, a.k.C.o, 


Biset 


VIOLIN SOLOS— 
a. Ballet Music (Rosamunde)— 
Schubert-Kreisler 
é Chant hindou Rimsky-Korsakov 
c. Slavonic Dance Doorak- Kreisler 
AMINA LUCCHESI. ALR.CMe 

(Charlotte Holmes KF xhibitioner). 

SONGS a. The Cuckoo 
é. My lone abode 


Maxy Hawortn. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a. Bruytres 
é. Poissons d'or .. 
Epona F, Buizanp. 


Martin Shaw 
Schubert 


fos } Debussy 


Tuesday, July 11 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in F minor, Op. 95— 
r Beethoven 

1. Allegro con brio. 2. Allegretto ma non troppo. 

3. Allegro assai vivace, ma serioso. 

4. Larghetto espressivo, Allegretto agitato. 
Loris Bioriecp (Gowland-Harrison Scholar). 
Marie E. Wison, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). 
Pierre E. Tas (Exhibitioner). 

Ipa F. M. Starxig. 
SONGS .. a. When the dew is falling... 
é. My heartis like a singing bird 
A. Puytirs Rickany. 


f Parry 


SONATA for Pianoforte &Violin.. Ldmund Rubbra 
(Scholar) 


1. Vigorous and fairly fast. 
2. Sarabande and double. 
3. Finare ; Allegro con spirito. 
C. Eomunnp Rupera (Scholar). 
Kennetu M. SKEAPING. A.R.GM. 
(Gowland-Harrison Scholar). 
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VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 


Chant du Meénestrel...4. Glasousor 
Constanck Marcnanr (Bristol Scholar). 
Conductor—Mavaicr J aconson, ack. M. (Scholar), 


QUARTET for Female Voices— 
“Fairy Noon” 
Maryorir A, Vin 5 
Winirreo H. Burton, 
Dorts Durson, a.k.cm. (Scholar), 
Carys E. Daviks, 


» CV. Staxford 





Conductor—Gorvon P, Jacon, arco, 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in C minor (K. 491)... osaré 


Riva ALEXANDER. 
Conductors — 
r. Allegro—Witragp J. HEMSLKY. 
2. Larghetto—Gorvon P, Jacon, a.kc.M, 
3. Allegretto—G. Ronato Brags. 


SONGS . Handel 


a. Droop not, young lover 
Schumann 


é Ich grolle nicht 


1, Keir ParKNer. 


QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, Op, 51, No. 2— 
Brahms 
1. Allegro non troppo 2, Andante moderato, 
3. Quasi Minuetto, moderato; Allegretto vivace, 
4. PInace: Allegro non assai. 


Renneti M, SKKAPING, ARKOM, 
nC (Gowland. Harrison Scholar), 
Tomas J. Jonus (Scholar). 


ANNE WOLFE, ARCOM. 
Gina A. Mitre, 


Accompanists — 
Katunnen GILLiaTt, 
K. Pranct Hosken, a.t.c.m, 
(Cape Iexhibitioner), 
5S. Ancus Mornison (Scholar). 


SONGS a, Autumn Eyenin 


é. April .. Rf 4 ba. Quilter 


Exizanntu Lewis, a.tc.M, 


QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings, 
in A major, Op. 81.. Duorith 
1. Allegro ma non tanto. 
2. DuMKA : Andante con moto, 
3. Scuenzo (Furiant), Molto vivace. 
4, FInace: Allegro. 
S. Ancus Morrison (Scholar), 
Mannix If, Witson, A.kc.m. (Scholar), 
Eusiz SMITH, A.i.C.M. 
Pizxure E, Tas (Exhibitioner). 
Gena A. MILNeE. 


Accompanists— 
Mapa Hooker, A.¥.C.M. 

(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 
Nora Binns. 








| 
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Friday, July 14 (Orchestral). 


PRELUDE .. The Forgotten Rite .. John /reland AIR... Depuis le jour (Louise) .. Charpentier 


Doris M. Tomxins (Scholar). 
SONGS OF TRAVEL .. 2. Vaughan-Williams 


H. Sruanr Ropertson, SYMPHONY in F major, No. 8, Op. 93— 


: _ Beethoven 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 1. Allegro vivace ¢ con brio. 
in D minor, Op. 15.. Brahms 2. Allegretto scherzando. 
1. Maestoso, 2. Adagio. 3. Tempo di menuetto. 

4. Ronpo: Allegro non troppo. 4. Allegro vivace. 

S. Ancus Monrnison (Scholar), Cenductor—Aprian C. Bout. 
Tuesday, July 18 (Chamber Music). 
QUARTET for Strings, in E minor, SONGS..a. Brookland Road thle eee 

Op. 59, No. 2.. Beethoven 6. Elizabethan Song (Student) 


1, Allegro, 2, Molto adagio. 3, Allegretto. 
4. Finan: Presto, } 
Juan Lu Frvne, arom, ahs 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). CELTIC PRELUDE for Piatoforte, Violin 
Lina H. Mason (Scholar). | and Violoncello—Autland Boughton ‘ 
| 
| 


Kennetu G. Sotty. 


Joven H, Coox. 


Berry M. Morr. L. E1Leen Parker, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner). 


Desiree AMES. 


SONG... In quelle trine morbide (Afanon)— Betty M. Moir. 


- Puceint 
Enizannrin Nicwon, 


: ; | Accompanist— 
SONATA for Pianoforte and Violoncello, : | Maurice Jaconson, a.r.c.M. (Scholar). 
in I major, Op. 6... Strauss 
1, Allegro con brio. 2, Andante ma non troppo. 
a. Finauw: Allegro vivo. 


Hinpa A. Laman (Cape Exhibitioner). 
Constanci Mancuan'r (Bristol Scholar), 


INFORMAL CONCERTS. 


At the term’s Informal Concerts the following works by Students 
were heard: Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, in A minor, by ELsig 
‘THORNTON ; Phantasie Quartet for Strings, in D, by Cyrit C. DALMAINE; 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (first movement), by Dororuy PEACHE; 
Vocal Quartets, by DoNALD Eprson and JerrrEy Mark; a Vocal Duet, 
by Miranet Connoip ; Songs, by Erste Ratciirre, UrsuLA HuMPHREY, 
Huber Jones ; and two Piano works by JAmEs B. SPErIRs, 


Pablo Casals, Conductor. ) 


“You are going to spend a whole month hearing Casals rehearse an 
orchestra? Isn’t it an awful waste of time if you don’t even know if he 
can conduct ?” Knowing Mr. Casals as well as I did it was not difficult 
for me to reply that as he had at least nine rehearsals for every concert, 
and is generally acknowledged to be the greatest musical interpreter living, 
he could not fail to make orchestral rehearsals well worth hearing, however 
unskilful he might be in the actual manipulation of the stick. I repeated 
this reply until I was quite tired, but went off to Barcelona confident of 
what I was going to experience and secure in the thought that having taken 
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the decision to go to school again in mature old age, 1 had chosen my 
place of education wisely. 

Three free days before the rehearsals began, which were employed in 
prowling round Barcelona and the neighbourhood, made me still more 
happy about my decision, for it is a delightful place, full of the most 
peaceable-looking people, in spite of their reputation for strikes; and the 
only sign of lawlessness was the fact that there were two or three times as 
many policemen to be seen there than in any other town that I know, and 
that they were always in couples. : 

Amongst the sights of Barcelona of special interest to musicians is 
Montserrat, the wonderful rock from which comes the Grail story 
we know so well in Parsifal. It is about three hours’ journey from 
the town, and stands up in the most remarkable way, with the great 
monastery literally hung on to its steep side about two-thirds of the Way up. 
It is lsao the only place I know of in the world where a point can be 
found from which you can look sheer down for a mile without first having 
to arm yourself with a pickaxe and tie yourself up in ropes and run the 
risk of killing yourself and all the people tied to you. 

But the three days were soon over, and work began. 


There were two rehearsals every day, at the rather weird hours of 
2.30 and 9.45 p.m. But Spaniards never seem to go to sleep, and it was 
not unusual to see members of the orchestra strolling away from the 
rehearsal at 12.15 and sitting down on seats in the boulevard, when a less 
acclimatised foreigner was hurrying to his bed. 

Rehearsals lasted two hours and a half, and there was always an 
interval of a quarter af an kour. It can readily be seen that the result of 
nine such rehearsals on an orchestra consisting of musicians perfectly 
competent to take their place in any symphony orchestra in Europe 
(although it is interesting to note that only one member was not a native 
of Barcelona) would be performances of the most uncommon perfection of 
ensemble and dulness, unless they were managed with considerable skill, 
and it isa description of this skill which I think will be of interest to 
Collegians, whatever branch of music they may pursue, for the rehearsals 
were really lessons, and Casals the teacher is no less eminent than Casals 
the player. 

He took the works in cycles, though not necessarily beginning with 
the most difficult. Starting with a run through without a stop, he would 
then immediately rehearse the work in close detail, and this was of course 
the most interesting time, for he would sometimes spend ten minutes on 
two or three bars with one instrument or group alone. It is interesting to 
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note that the Spanish temperament makes it possible for the rest of the 
orchestra to sit in perfect silence without even a surreptitious puff at a 
cigarette during an interval of this kind. I actually counted 19 repetitions 
of the chromatic scale in the middle of the Scherzo of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream music, where each division of the String department has two 
bars of the scale as it runs through four octaves. When he had finished the 
details of one work, he would carry on with this process with the rest of 
the programme. 

Then began a second repetition of the whole cycle; starting some- 
times with a few special passages, but usually going straight through with 
stops wherever necessary. This would go on until the concert. No work 
was ever perfect, and there always seemed fresh details to attend to.* 

It may now be of interest to go through some of the special points 
which occurred in Casals’ methods of rehearsing. 

1, Execurion. On the slightest want of clearness, whether in an 
inner part or a more obvious passage, Casals would stop and often ask the 
orchestra to find their own way through, allowing them for this one or two 
minutes of what we sometimes call private prayer at College rehearsals. 
He would then take the passage together, and it was remarkable how the 
development of the passage from a rough scramble to a finished per- 
formance was always based on the need, not only for correctness of 
intonation, rhythm and so on, but on the style of the work as a whole. The 
same rhythmic figure occurring in a work by Schubert and in a work by 
Tchaikoysky would be handled in a totally different manner. Modern 
works were given a certain freedom, but a mathematical exactness of 
thythm would put glowing life into the classics. It was a thrilling experience 
to hear how a simple figure like the first subject of the Schubert C major 
Symphony, or the minim-followed-by-crochet so often found in classical 
scherzos, played in adso/wiedy strict time, gained in character and point. 

I felt the result of this at once myself at the first rehearsal of 
Butterworth’s First Idyll, when the dotted-quaver-followed-by-semiquaver 
Which occurs so much in that work was played in perfect rhythm, giving 
it its right character at the outset. A further result of this was that where 
passages are split up between different parts, the absolute regularity of the 
playing at once brought the right things to the surface, although no pains 
were spared in working out details when necessary. Matters of bowing, 
and sometimes, tco, of fingering, were often discussed, and in all im portant 





“Readers of the very interesting letter on,‘‘ How to practice a String Quartet,” 
in the October number of M/usic and Letters, will notice how closely the Casals 
method corresponds with that of the Hungarian Quartet. 


_ 
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passages the strings bowed together. This was arranged by the fine 
leader of the orchestra, Mr. Casals’ younger brother. 

2. EXPRESSION. Here, again, as one followed the rehearsals it was 
continually obvious that Casals’ attitude towards every detail was built up 
on the style of the work as a whole. Quality of tone, attack and release, 
chording (that is to say whether the notes of the chord were of equal 





force, or whether one was made more prominent) the management of 
all these things was dictated, not by any arbitrary rule, but by the 
expression of the particular work in hand. Everything was explained, 
every member of the orchestra was made to feel the passage himself in its 
inevitable relation to the expression of the moment and the style of the 
whole work. In this respect Casals was the exact opposite of Nikisch, who 
exaggerated everything at rehearsal, probably rehearsing slower than he meant 
to perform in order that the quicker pace and greater tension of performance 
should allow these details to drop into their proportionate places. 

3. MANAGEMENT OF REHEARSAL. 

(a) Rehearsals always started with elaborate tuning of wind and 
String instruments—the “a” of each wind instrument was heard and 
passed, and the strings were given special time as well. 

(2) Want of letters in the parts never seemed to interfere with 
rehearsing. He would go back go or 50 bars after a stoppage, and 
this would have the double advantage of confirming some previous 
point and allowing the element of forgetfulness to creep in before 
the passage under discussion was again approached. 

(c) Certain cuts were made in the Schubert Symphony, but these 
were only putin at the last rehearsal. The Symphony as a whole 
was thoroughly rehearsed before it was cut. 

(2) We have noticed already how the players never seemed to 
mind waiting while a special part was being rehearsed. Extreme 
examples of this were the cases of instruments like double bassoon 
and harp who, though attending every rehearsal (as the programme 
of rehearsals was never known) would sit as attentive listeners in the 
front of the house until the very end. This point was specially 
noticed by Monsieur Cortot (who played a Concerto with the 
orchestra at a later concert), in a delightful notice written for 
Le Monde Musical, 

4. The Stick. Mr. Casals used a heavy stick, and no pretence was 
made of the modern type of virtuoso conducting with all the expression 
shown’ with the point of the stick, as we must do in England where 
rehearsals are so few. It is surely better to make an orchestra feel the 
right expression by means of real rehearsing than to rely on the last 
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moment to get the effect needed. But this isa much harder task with 
modern work of the more brilliant type, and here one feels there are certain 
effects which can only be secured by a light stick held by a loose wrist and 
fingers. But what is brilliance in modern work compared to performances 
of the Classics which convince all hearers that they are inevitably right ? 
Classical music has stood the test of time, and we Anozw, therefore, that it 
is good, and when a work like the C major Symphony can be made so 
moving that the whole audience is spellbound, and a rather jumpy 
executive musician even forgets throughout its performance that he has got 
to go and take charge of the next number on the programme, it is 
surely an achievement worth far more than mere clever stick work of a 
modern conductor. Out of every dozen musicians who excel in modern 
work, it would be rare to find more than one who can do equal justice to 
the classics. We all know Casals’ playing of the classics. Casals, the 
Conductor, is no less great an artist. 


It might be of interest to give an analysis of the time spent on 


rehearsal of the different works :— 
; Hrs. Mins. 
ist Concert— 


Beethoven. shies Be eno ny, 3 eet are ves 6 55 


Saint-Saéns, Le Rouet d’ Omphale 2 10 
Enesco. Roumanian SEApgody 1 inA Bats, 
Debussy. Gigues 73 4 45 
Bach. Overture in D 2 30 


9 rehearsals 19 35 





and Concert— 





Berlioz, Fantastic Symphony I. ... ox fae ute Zi 50) 
I Pr Il. Sas a ee 30 

oH A Ill. oe ev rte 5 

” ” IV. eee tee vee 35 

” ” Vv. on eee I 5 
Beethoven. Leonore No. II. 2 50 
Korngold. Overture to a Drama 4 50 
Morena. Two Saldanas (Caralan Dances) 3G) 
Tchaikovsky. Hamlet ,. * on 3s5 
Q rehearsals 19 0 

grd Concert— 

Schubert. C major Sea . 3 20 
” ” I. 2. 10 

” ” IL 2 10 


’ IV, 
Butterworth. Folk Song Idyll 
Holst. Perfect Foo! Ballet 
Liadoff. Kikimora .. 


Nope 
° 


Mendelssohn. Midsummer Night’: s Dream— Overture go 
» » » Scherzo 20 
1) ii ry Nocturne 40 
Berlioz. Rakoczy March .. on ae oat ae 40 





it rehearsals 23 55 


ADRIAN C. Boutt. 


“I 
un 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad. 


LONDON., 


At the Royal Institution, in May and June, Sir HuGH ALLEN gave three 
lectures on ‘‘Early Keyboard Music."" The illustrations were played by Mr. 
HAROLD SAMUEL and by Sir HUGH ALLEN himself.§ 


Collegians have figured prominently at this season's Promenade Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall. Four composers—Mr. Gustav Hoist, Mr. ARMSTRONG GIBBS, 
Mr. FRANK BRIDGE and Mr. HrerpertT HOWELLS—conducted works of their 
own; and Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Mr. EUGENE Goossens, Mr. JOHN IRELAND, 
Dr. Watrorp Davirs, the late Sir HuBERT PARRY, S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH and ERNEST FARRAR were represented. Among solo 
instrumentalists and singers at the same Concerts were Miss OLGA HALEY, 
Miss Doris HovuGHTon, Miss BELINDA HEATHER, Miss SARAH FISCHER, 
Messrs. TupOR Davies, TOPLISS GREEN, ARCHIBALD WINTER, SAMUEL MANN, 
WILiiAM Murpocu, LEON Goossens, C. WARWICK EVANS and GLYN DOWELL. 


At the summer season of Grand Opera, given by the British National Opera 
Company, Miss SARAH FISCHER and Mr. TupoR DAvis appeared on several 
occasions. Many of the Operas were given under the direction of Mr. EuGENE 
GOOSSENS. 


The incidental music to Mr. Somerset Maugham's play, ‘ East of Suez,” 
produced recently at His Majesty's Theatre, has been specially composed by 
Mr. EUGENE GOOSSENS. 

Miss BELINDA HEATHER was the soloist in the performance of Liszt's flat 
Piano Concerto at the Promenade Concert on August grst. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD WINTER appeared at three of the Promenade Concerts this 
season, and at the Royal Choral Society's Concert, on October 2ist, at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 


Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL gave three Pianoforte Recitals during the summer 
season, at which he included new works by Mr. ARMSTRONG Gipps and Mr. 
HERBERT Howe ts. He also gave an extra Bach recital immediately belore 
his departure for a tour in South Africa, where he is now giving recitals. 


At the Chamber Concert given by the British Music Society, at Seaford 
House, in July, the first performance of a new ‘Cello and Piano Sonata by Mr. 
RuperT ERLEBACH was given. 


At this season's Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, among the modern 
English works to be performed are Mr. HERBERT HOWELLS's ‘ Procession,” Mr. 
Gustav Ho st’s “St. Paul's Suite for Strings,” Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS's 
“A London Symphony,” and Mr. ARTHUR BLIss's ‘fA Colour Symphony.” In 
each case the works are being conducted by their respective composers. 


Throughout the months of May, June and July Dr. Harotp Darke 
continued his Monday mid-day organ recitals at St. Michael's, Cornhill ; and Mr. 
G. THALBEN BALL his series, on Thursdays, at the Temple Church. 


At his new Symphony Concerts at the People’s Palace this autumn, Mr. 
ApriAN BovuLT will include works by Mr. Sypney Bett, Dr. VAUGHAN 
WizuiaMs and Mr. HERBERT HOWELLS. His band will be the British Symphony 
Orchestra. 


At the Summer Season of Opera, at the ‘‘Old Vic.," Mr. ;Ciive Carey 
produced Mozart's ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni," and “Figaro.” He 
also sang in the last two of these. 
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AT FESTIVALS, 
GLOUCESTER. 


For the Three Choirs Musical Festival, which was this year held at 
Gloucester, under the main direction of Dr. A. HERBERT BREWER, four of the 
new works produced were by Collegians. At the Opening Service, on 
September grd, Mr. Tuomas Dunuitu's Elegiac Variations for Orchestra (in 
memory of Sir Hubert Parry) were given, the composer conducting. On the 
5th September, Mr. Herpert HOWELLS conducted his new Phantasy, ‘Sine 
Nomine" (for Orchestra and Voices); and on the 7th September Mr. ARTHUR 
BLIss produced his ‘ Coloured Symphony,” and Mr. EuGENe Goossens a short 
new Choral work, ‘Silence.’ Of the unveiling of the Memorial to the late Sir 
Hubert Parry, there is a more detailed account in another page of the 
MaGazine. Works of the late Director included in the Festival were ‘The Ode 
to Music," the Symphonic Variations for Orchestra, the Motet, ‘‘ There is an old 
Belief" ; and a special performance of ‘The Blest Pair of Sirens,” conducted 
by Sir HuGn ALLEN. Among the singers at the Festival were Madame AGNES 
NicnoLis, Madame Kirkpy Lunn, Miss OLGA HALEY, and Miss Puy.uis Lett, 


LEEDS, 


Among the music for the Leeds Musical Festival this autumn (the first Festival 
there since 1913), Sir HuGit ALLEN and Mr. ALBERT COATES were the two 
Conductors. Sir HuGit ALLEN conducted two One-composer programmes : one 
of Bach works, another of Parry works. Inthe latter he revived the “ 1912 
Symphony” (of which the Miniature Score can now be had at Messrs. Goodwin 
and Tabb's), The only novelty at the Festival was Mr. Gustav Hotst’s new 
Choral-Orchestral work, a setting of Walt. Whitman's “Ode to Death,” The 
Symphonic Rhapsody of Mr. JouN IRELAND was done, as well as works by Dr. 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS and the late GEorGE BuTTERWORTH. 


GLASTONBURY. 


Mr, RuTLAND BouGHuTon produced his new Opera ‘‘Alcestis” at the 
Glastonbury Festival in August. The libretto is based on the translation from 
Euripides by Gilbert Murray. Mr. Ciive Carry sang the part of Herakles, and 
another Royal Collegian—Miss KATHLEEN Davis— Sang in the work. 


MARGATE, 


At the first Margate Festival, held in September, among the many important 
works performed was ‘‘A London Symphony,” by Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. It 
was given under the Composer's direction. 


SALZBURG, 

An International Chamber Music Festival was held at Salzburg in August, at 
which several British works were heard } among them, Mr. Hotst's Songs with 
Violin accompaniment, Mr. Buiss's “Rout,” Mr. ARMSTRONG GIBBs's SeN OGM 
and songs by Mr. Goossens. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


For the third time since the National Council of Music in Wales was formed, 
there has been a Festival of Orchestral Music, for which the London Symphony 
Orchestra visited and performed at Aberystwyth. All was again under the 
general direction of Dr. WALFoRD Davis, Among notable works performed 
were ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens" (Parry), ‘¢ Pastoral” Symphony (Vaughan Williams), 
and ‘ Beni Mora Suite” (Holst). 


“I 
~“ 
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PROVINCIAL. 
BEXHILL. 
A Chamber Concert was given at Bexhill on the 20th May by Miss Epitu 
CHURTON, assisted by Miss Dorotuy CuurtTon and Mr. Lestis HEWARD. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


With Sir Dan Godtrey and the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Cracp BicGs played the Greig Piano Concerto on 13th September. 


At this Winter's Symphony Concerts, under Sir Dan Goprrey, the following 
works by Collegians are to have the first Bournemouth performances : Mr. 
Hotst’s Suite, ‘‘Beni Mora; Mr. Goossens’s ‘ Philip [[."; Mr. HamILnton 
Harty’s Piano Concerto; Mr, Arraur Bitss's ‘Colour Symphony"; Mr. 
HERBERT HOWELLS’S “Procession” and ‘*Puck’s Minuet"; Dr. VAUGHAN 
WicuiaMs's ‘Tallis Fantasia"; and the latter's ‘ Pastoral" and “ London” 
Symphonies are to be repeated. 

Mr. HAMILTON Law continues his work as Principal of the Bournemouth 
Conservatoire of Music, and has just issued a very successful report for 1921-22 


WYCOMBE, 


At Wycombe Abbey School, recently, Miss Joan Etwes gave a Lecture- 
Recital of Songs ; and Miss BEATRICE HARRISON gave a Violoncello Recital. 
Miss Ruth Ritrey also played to the Scholars. 


VARIOUS. 


It is always gratifying to hear of the success of an ex-Student in foreign 
countries. Warmest compliments were offered to Miss MARGARET STODDART 
for her recital (with Fraulein Wina Berlin) at Riga, on September 25th. The 
‘““Rigasche Rundschau” was most eulogistic in its references to her 
performances of Sonatas by Beethoven and César Franck. 


Mrs. GRACE DEANE (Miss Grace Batchelder) has had many successes at 
her recent Pianoforte Recitals in the Union of South Africa towns. Her pro- 
grammes are extremely varied. The names of Byrd, Gibbons, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schutt, Debussy, Palmgren, John Ireland, and Liszt occur 
in one of these. If the South African press can be taken as a sign, her work is 
being thoroughly well done, and is meeting with great success. 


More than once we have referred to the work of Mr. Epwarp Ber in 
Bombay. He has now succeeded in his task of forming an orchestra, the Bombay 
Symphony Orchestra, and the programmes he has sent along contain an 
interesting and brave selection of works. There is Schubert's ‘ Unfinished " ; 
Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ William Tell’; Sibelius's '‘ Finlandia" ; Mozart's Over- 
ture to ‘‘ Don Giovanni”; Beethoven's Second Symphony ; Brahms's “ Hungarian 
Dances”; Mozart's C major Symphony ; Beethoven's Third Symphony ; and many 
others. 


In a letter to the MAGAzINE, Mr. Behr writes; ‘India is far away, in more 
senses than one; there is absolutely no music in the country, except what one 
makes oneself to help one on a bit. We started the Symphony Orchestra, 
and Iam sending some programmes to let you see what we did. . . . This 
is the first time that such a thing has ever been started in India, and the Orchestra 
itself had to consist of amateur and professional players, and even the latter had 
to be made, for they were quite unaccustomed to such work. The audiences, too, 
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were quite unused to such music as we did; ninety per cent. has never heard 
these things before. . . . We formed a small nucleus of professional String- 
players, to which we added all the available amateur talent we could find, and 
the Wind-players were engaged from the Governor's Band and the Regiment. 
Altogether we mustered an orchestra of forty-five players; gave eight Symphony 
Concerts ; and the audience grew in size until the last Concert was the best 
attended and most enthusiastically received of all. . . . The orchestra bad 
to be rehearsed in separate batches before they could be practiced together for 
each concert. . . . A good number of the amateur players were Indians, 
and proved themselves very capable players. The second Oboe player was even 
a Pathan trained in a military band. The orchestra was quite international, and 
consisted of English, lrish, Scotch, French, Italian, Russian, Czecho-Slovakians, 
Parsees, Goanese, and Mahommedans !"" 


BIRTHS. 


LAIpDLAW--On the oth August, at Alipore, Calcutta, to Sadie (née Fraser) 
wife of Mr. Hugh Laidlaw, a son. 


RICHARDSON—At Cairo, July, 1922, to Josephine (née Clarke), wife of Captain 
Richardson, a son. 
HOWELLS—On 17th September, to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Howells, a daughter. 
Ricr-Jones—On 7th June, 1922, at Maymyo, Burma, to Marguerite (Echevarri), 
wife of Mr. A, P. Rice-Jones, a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


Buck—Hawortu—On foth August, at the Wesleyan Church, Ealing, Captain 
Thomas Owen Buck to Miss Mary Haworth, 
Howk—Barron—At Wimbledon, on the 11th July, the Rev. Lionel Howe to 


Miss Marjorie Barton. 
DEATHS. 


GiLrs—At Kingsbridge, Devon, after a brief illness, Miss Dorothy Campbel 
Giles, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick, William Giles, of ‘‘ Willowmore, 
Dollis Avenue, Finchley. 


Harris—On oth May, at Loughton, Alfred Harris (of Ivygate, Loughton), 
husband of Agnes Mabel Harris (née Stevens). 


The R.C.M. Union. 
Annual ‘‘At Home.” 
(29th JUNE, 1922.) 

Of our annual des mtrabilis I am permitted to write, and the final 
impression that the latest of our festive occasions leaves on the mind is 
regret that the opportunity comes but once a year. 

To the jaded Londoner there is a gaiety, sparkle and easy familiarity 
about our entertainment of each other that banishes formality and itself 
creates the atmosphere of enjoyment. So when you can ally to an air of 
frolic a programme of such varied excellence and a performance which did 
it full credit, what more is needed to create an unique occasion? 
Nothing but the appreciation of an audience, whose tears (like Mr. Pickwick’s) 
rolled down their cheeks in the fullness of their joy. 
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It is difficult to say which was our most tearful moment throughout 
this delightful evening. 

The Scene from “ Pickwick Papers,” by Dr. Charles Wood, was 
tearful enough though far too short for most of us. Miss Vivienne 
Chatterton and Miss Peggy Norton were delicious, and together with Mr. 
Arthur Rees and Mr. Kenneth Solly completely carried us away. Mrs. Pott 
(Miss Chatterton) aided and abetted by her “ bodyguard,” Goodwin (Miss 
Norton), gave a most realistic illustration of how husbands may be brought 
to heel by well-staged hysterics. It was a pretty conceit on the part of a 
Professor of Counterpoint to illustrate his art by transgressing every rule 
by which it is governed. The vocal efforts of Mrs. Pott, in the “ Fifth 
Species” exceeded the value of any other voice which might be said to be 
in juxtaposition. 

To add to our tears, at another moment we had a Symphonic Poem 
for Orchestra (in three movements) by Mr. Arthur Benjamin, the analytical 
notes of which were not the least of its good things. As the Composer 
says, his Poem lays claim to no deep ethical, political, or economic 
significance, but takes as its note a very familiar aspect of College life. 
To old Collegians his graphic illustrations were a joy, and the “exquisite 
scales of E major” rendered with Mozartean clearness by a solo piano (Dr. 
Henry Ley), a really stirring memory. ‘The Scenic Artists at work during 
an Opera Rehearsal” brought out the unsuspected talent of Mr. Sewell and 
Dr. P. C. Buck at the new instruments, the Hammerphone and_ the 
Phonosaw, and we look forward to seeing their names as Professors of 
these instruments in the next College Prospectus. None of the humour of 
the Composition was lost under the biton of the Conductor (Mr. 
Waddington.) 

It was probably the first time that many old Collegians had seen the 
Parry Opera Theatre, and it not only made a delightful setting for the 
Pastoral Episode ‘‘ The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains,” by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, but must have sent the minds of many back to the days 
when Sir Hubert’s cheery presence burst through the gloom of examination 
hours. 

The colouring and staging formed a fine setting for the Episode 
founded on part of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and were in consequence a 
pleasure to the eye, while the music gave us a wonderful glimpse of what 
might be in store for us if it became more than a brief Episode. 


‘The organizers on this occasion evidently recognized the growing 
aloofness of our political standpoint in the League of Nations and avoided 
the too familiar babel of a concert of Europe. The only indication of 
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foreign entanglement was afforded by some delightful Bearnais Folk-Songs 
arranged as duets for soprano and baritone, with string quartet 
accompaniment, by Miss Saumarez Smith. 

They were most charmingly sung by Miss Doris Montrave and Mr. 
Norman Notley, and we would not have missed them for anything. 

As before, the flowers were lovely, thanks to Mr. Visetti ; the supper 
all that could be wished ; and our only regret was that we had not 
sufficient opportunity for thanking the individual Organizers. 

But when all is said, good as was the music and accomplished as 
were the executants, it was the spirit of the cup of kindness that overflowed 
among us and formed as ever the keynote of our unanimity. 


Una M. Part. 


The R.C.M. Union. 


Election of Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.,as an Hon. Member of the Union. 


In reviewing the Midsummer Term in relation to the Union, an 
event stands out as of foremost importance. This was the generous 
gift of £435 from Sir Ernest Palmer to the R.C.M. Union Funds. 
He had originally offered a Tea Party to the Society on lines similar to the 
one given by Mr. Leslie in the winter. But the Union was coming 
through a year of financial difficulty, and Sir Ernest, on being approached, 
kindly consented to transfer his help to the Annual “At Home” instead of 
giving a Tea Party. His generous donation, mentioned above, not only made 
it safe to carry out the “At Home” on the usual lines, but was also of 
the utmost assistance in transforming the debit balance of 1921 into a 
credit balance for this year. 

At the party Sir Ernest, as host, helped to receive the guests, and in 
the middle of the evening was elected with enthusiasm as an Honorary 
Member of the R.C.M. Union. 

‘The Hon. Officers of the Society, on behalf of the Members, desire 
to place on record their deep sense of gratitude to Sir Ernest for his help, 
and their pleasure at his acceptance of this Hon. Membership. 


Annual “At Home.’ 


The Annual “At Home” took place on Thursday evening, June 29th. 
In several ways it was the largest and most important function of the kind 
the Union has ever organised. 

Applications for cards of admission far exceeded those in previous 
years. The number of members and guests present was so great that the 
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problems of programme, arrangements and catering were manifold and 
difficult—further complicated by the fact that most of them only developed 
36 hours before the party. (Several hundred people left their 
applications until the last day!) However, by concentrated effort on the 
part of the organisers, and invaluable help from Members who volunteered, 
everything got done. 

The programme is given elsewhere in the MaGazinr, but allusion 
must be made to the distinction conferred on it by the performance of 
Operas by Dr. Vaughan Williams and Dr. Charles Wood; to the Bearnais 
Folk Songs, charmingly arranged by Miss Mabel Saumarez Smith, and to 
the brilliantly witty “Funniment” by Mr. Arthur Benjamin. Warm thanks 
are due to all the artists concerned. 

The flowers which decorated the Concert Hall were again a gift from 
Mr. Visetti. He has continued his generosity to the Union from the first 
“At Home,” in 1907, until now, and each year the debt of gratitude grows 
deeper. 

Thanks and recognition are due to Mr. Polkinhorne for his most 
valuable help in many directions. 

To say that the Clerical and Domestic Staffs (the latter headed by 
Mrs. Flowers) did as usual is only another way of saying they did wonders. 
They were splendid. 

Marion M. Scor, 
Flon. Secretary. 


An Open Letter to the Editor. 


DreaR Mr. Howe .ts, 

You have done me the honour of asking me to write an article for 
the R.C.M. Magazine—a thing which at the moment I haven't got it in me 
to do. Unless—happy thought—you will allow me to write an Open 
Letter to yourself as Editor? For if I wrote a solemn Article it would 
have to be about the thing I am chiefly interested in just now, which is 
“Adult Education” ; and it would appear to be a gloomy business 
altogether. Whereas, if I write a letter it can be quite plainly and 
unashamedly about my own jobs and affairs, in fact a personal KOssip ; 
though it will come to the same thing in the end ! 

I have, as they say, “given up” music !_ I need hardly explain that 
what “they” mean is that I have given up earning my living by music ; 
and they also mean, perhaps, that I am doing music in rather a different 
way. The fact is that I am doing everything in a different way. Having 


spent fifteen years teaching, in the ordinary sense, (and thoroughly enjoying 
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it all the time, I may add), I found myself during the War drawn more and 
more into a kind of mixture of social and educational work, mainly 
connected as I said before, with Adult Education for Women. “ What 
can that be?” You need not apologise! I’m quite used to people’s 
shudders ; it is a horrible phrase. 


But the thing itself isn’t horrible at all—it’s great fun ; and honestly 
it is one of the most lively and enterprising bits of the whole field of 
Isducation to-day. Most of us acquire queer, stiff notions of education ; 
but the real thing isn’t stiff or academic in the least ; it is simply a friendly, 
co-operative, profit-sharing sort of business ; and this aspect of it is far 
easier to understand in the field of Adult Education—/e., the education of 
of grown-up working people—than in any other. 


Officially, I am Secretary and acting Treasurer of the Working 
Women's College which was started nearly three years ago at Beckenham. 
Those of us who had been in touch with working girls during the War, and 
had tried to share with them the few odd scraps of knowledge and interest 
we happened to possess, found out what first-rate intellectual material there 
was among them, and what keen desire, too, for better chances of 
development. Sometimes the women workers in a big industry have to 
handle very grave political responsibilities, and the best ones know that 
they are often unequal to them. The ones who have been able to keep 
their minds awake, after six or eight years of routine work, have generally 
done so by eagerly snatching every tiny chance of further education that 
has come their way—evening classes, public libraries, courses run by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and what not. 


To-day some of these keen people—r18 of them at a time, taking a 





residential course of a year each—are having a delightful life of study, 
books, freedom, friendship, and all that one means by “College,” down at 
| Beckenham, in an ordinary, dullish suburban house with a beautiful garden. 

They read all kinds of general, non-vocational subjects, with resident and 
4 visiting tutors from London or other Universities ; and they have as much 
music and every other sort of art and beauty as can possibly be given them. 
‘| (There have been good times when Dr. Daymond and other R.C.M. friends 
i| have made music for them.) 


And what a tremendous lot the students themselves contribute ! 
I find there is very little real difference between these girls and the 
University students I used to teach, except perhaps that the working girls 
are keener, and have more knowledge of real life and more common-sense, 
while of course the University undergraduate has a better literary and 


a 
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cultural background. And to the management of their community life, 
which they govern themselves in true democratic style, the Beckenham 
students bring a practical wisdom, an enthusiasm, and above all a sense of 
the value of tradition, which astonish those who don’t know working women 
very intimately. 

These students come from, and mostly go back to, various kinds of 
industry ; they are factory workers, shop-assistants, laundresses, domestic 
servants, clerks and so on. We have no social distinctions at College, for 
all traces of that kind of folly are obliterated by our common enthusiasms, 
and by the democratic community life in which every member of the 
household—staff and students alike—shares in the ordinary daily jobs of 
the house. When the student returns, at the end of her all too short year, 
to her own work, she carried memories not of an inaccessible, luxurious, 
abnormal life, but of a plain, jolly, family group, living together in the 
simplest way, and enjoying together the stimulation of a quite plain and 
possible ideal. 


‘“Where does the money come from?” I may as well confess 
straight off that the College lives from hand to mouth—and enjoys it! We 
have never been in debt, so far, though we’ve been pretty near it; and 
we are never going to be, because if we ever do see bankruptcy really 
coming we shall shut up shop. Meanwhile the great thing is to get 
financial help for the students who need it, as most of them do; and this 
is coming, more and more, from the students and past students of other 
Colleges, in the form of ‘“ Bursaries” named after the contributing group 
or association. After all, it is we who owe all our work and happiness in 
life to the educational chances we have had, who are just the people who 
are glad to help the less fortunate ones. I hope some day there may be a 
““R.C.M. Union Bursary ”—what fun I should have as “liaison officer ” 
between the Union and its Beckenham foster-child! But that’s another 
story, and I had better come to an end of this long letter. 

I just want to say that the Principal and the students of the College 
are “at home” every Monday afternoon during term time—address, 
23, Rectory Road, Beckenham Junction ; and nothing would give them 
greater pleasure than to welcome any past or present member of the R.C.M. 
You wouldn’t be exactly strangers to them, either—for your fame has gone 


before you. 
Yours sincerely, 


Pua:se M. WALTERS, 
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Obituarp. 
Miss DOROTHY GILES. 


It is with great regret that we have to record the death of Miss Dorothy 
Giles (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Giles, of ‘“Willowmore,” Finchley), 
which occurred suddenly during a holiday in Devon. Miss Giles was at the 
R.C.M, for some time (1912-1915) studying singing, and it was her extraordinary 
gifts of grace and refinement, as well as something deeper in reserve, that make 
it seem clear her career would have been of great credit to herself and to the 
College. She, with Miss Gladys Moger, took the rdle of one of the sisters in Mr. 
Rootham's Opera ‘The Two Sisters of Binnorie” when it was produced in 
Cambridge this year. Miss Giles did good and useful work in the War. Sheand 
a friend went to Abbeville in 1915, there to assist in the work of running a 
Y.M.C.A. Canteen. That was her day-work. Every evening she gave or 
organised Concerts ; and her abilities in many capacities were deeply appreciated. 


R.C.M. Sports Club. 


Cricket. 


The final match for the Farjeon Cup was played at Lords on September 25th, 
resulting ina draw. The College won the toss, {and elected to bat first ona very 
sticky wicket. 

At lunch the score was 75 for two wickets, Strutt having played a very 
useful and merry innings, his score including a six and five fours. 


After the luncheon interval, Falkner (whose great innings was the feature of 
the match), with the help of Long, Bridger and Rees, carried the score to 217 for 
7 wickets. At this point the innings was declared closed, Falkner having com- 
pleted a century, including a six and fourteen fours. 

The R.A.M. were given two hours anda quarter to obtain the runs. They 
began well, but eventually had to play out time. Henderson and Roberts both 
batted extremely well under the conditions. 

The following were the scores :-- 

R.C.M.: D. K. Falkner, b. Davies, 100; W. G. Hiscock, b. Bartlett, 4 ; 
R. G. Strutt, b. Henderson, 46, Rev. L. Long, c. Evans, b. Roberts, 15; F. H. 
Rushton, c. Robertson, b. Roberts, 4; H.C. Bridger, run out, 18; S. R. Griffin, 
b. Davis, 5; A. G. Rees, not out: 11; extras, 14. Total for 7 wickets, 217 

(innings declared closed). 
R. B. Kyle, M. Brazell and Oakley did not bat. 

Bowling : Roberts, 2 for 79; Davies, 2 for 21 ; Bartlett,’ for 29; Henderson, 
t for 36. 

R.A.M. : Evans, c. Long, b. Falkner, 7; Billington, b Rushton, 6 ; Henderson, 
not out, 61 ; Roberts, b. Long, 43; Eastman, b. Long, 0; Russell, not out, § ; 
extras, 15. Total for 4 wickets, rgo. 

Robertson, Jones, Davies, Bartlett and Watkins did not bat. 

Bowling : Long, 2 for 23 ; Rushton, 1 for 40; Falkner, 1 for 18. 
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The Term’s Awards. 
During the Midsummer Term (1922) the following awards were made : 


1. Council Exhibitions (470)— 


Ames, W. Carlowitz (Harp) £8 
Buckle, Marjorie M. (Harp) LS 
Carr, Berta (Singing) 45 
Hermitage, Leila (Violin) LS 
Kitchen, Dorothy (Singing) 6 
Merritt, Kathleen (Violin) 45 
Rutland, Harold (Piano) £8 
Sulaman, Sybil (Piano) 7 
Shelley, Mary G. (Piano) 7 
Tas, Pierre E. (Violin) LS 
Wykeham-George, Barbara (Piano) 49 


2. Clementi Exhibition (value about £28) for 
Pianoforte Playing— 


Taylor, Edgar K. 


3. Organ Extemporising Prize (value £3 3s.)— 
Huggins, Leslie P. 


4. Henry Leslie (Hereford Philharmonic) Prize 
(410) for Singing— 
Willmore, Leonard A. (Scholar). 


5. Arthur Sullivan Prize (£5) for Composition— 
Davidson, Malcolm. 


6. Scholefield Prize (£3) for String Players— 
Wolfe, Anne (a.R.C.M.). 


7. Challen Gold Medal for Pianoforte Playing— 


Willis, Evelyn W. (a.r.c.M.). (Associated 
Board Exhibitioner). 


8. Elocution Class— 
Rees, Arthur G, (The Director's Prize). 
Chatterton, Vivienne (Scholar). (The 
Registrar’s Prize). 
Broadbent, S. Gertrude. (Mr. Cairns James’s 
Improvement Prize). 


Commended— 
Hamilton, Katharine. 
Robertson, H. Stuart. 
Weightman, Esmé. 
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g. Henry Blower Memorial Prize (£5 5s.)— 
Taylor, Constance (Scholar). 


10. Dannreuther Prize(£9 9s.) for the best perform- 
ance of a Pianoforte Concerto with Orchestra— 
Morrison, S. Angus (Scholar). 


11. Ellen Shaw Williams Prize for Pianoforte Playing 
(£10)— 


Parker, L. Eileen (A.R.c.M.). 


12. Signor Foli Scholarship (430)— 
Adams, A. Davies. 


13. Additional Scholarship (£20)— 
Jacob, Gordon. 


14. Prizes— 
Brown, Gordon (5). 
Fitch, Charles H. (45). 


15. Chappell Gold Medal for Pianoforte Recital— 
Greenwood, Edward. 
16. Chappell Exhibition for 3rd Grade Pianoforte 
Pupils— 
Fullard, Christobel. 


17. Ernest Farrar Prize (47)— 
Jacobson, Maurice. 


List of Dates, 1922. 


CHRISTMAS TERM. 


Entrance Examination Thursday... 14th Sept. 
Term begins... « Monday oop 18th Sept. 
Half Term begins -. Monday ae 30th Oct. 


Term ends eee -.. Saturday ast gth Dec. 


